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* Well—well—let that rest. I should long since 
have given a more substantial proof of my gratitude, 
by recompensing your services—if such services could 


INTOLERANCE. ever be recompensed by wealth—had not a specula- 
A DOMESTIC TALE OF THE YEAR 1741. ||tion in the South-Sea bubble reduced me, with thou- 


CHAPTER V. 


Words—words—words !—SuHaksPBaRE. 


ORIGINAL MORAL TALES. 





sands of others, to the very verge of beggary. In the 
mean time, my interference with the politics of poor, 
|persecuted Ireland, and my more than suspected at- 

Tue moment that Ury and his friend were left by tachment to the cause of the unfortunate Charles, 
themselves, the former arose, and, taking a light, |rendered it unsafe for me to remain any longer within 
carefully explored the passage through which Howard jthe reach of the usurper’s power. J therefore took 
had departed. Having satisfied himself that no eves- | Passage privately for Hamburgh, from whence I de- 
droppers were to be apprehended from that quarter, spatched such instructions to a confidential agent in 
he closed and locked the door; then, throwing a, London, as enabled him to settle my affairs, and re- 
elance of cautious scrutiny around the chamber, re- mit me the trifling remnant of my broken fortunes. 
placed the candle on the table, and eagerly addressed | With this accession to my funds, I was enabled to 
his companion— | proceed to Paris, where my knowledge of the French, 

“For the love of heaven, Charles, explain the | and several other living languages, enabled me, for 
meaning of this masquerade ?” | some time, to support myself as a teacher of Spanish 

« Call me Sorubiero, or you ruin me,” returned 29d English. To this humble occupation I at length 
the other, in a low voice. “ These walls may con- ‘united a respectable medical practice, which gradual- 
ly introduced me to ladies and gentlemen of rank, 





ceal other ears.” ne ; 
“* Whatever be your reasons for remaining in cog.,” | wealth, and political influence ; and, finally, to 
replied Ury, “ be under no apprehensions. In this | _ Here the speaker paused, and plac ing a hand on 
remote apartment we are secure from interruption, either shoulder of t ry, looked him steadfastly in the 
and safe from the intrusion of impertinent curiosity. face for near a minute, and then added— 
Wherefore are you here ?—and why under anassuned| “* John—I know not what alteration or change may 
name and character ” have taken place in¢your character or sentiments. 
“It is a long story,” returned the other, ‘ but it Can you be trusted? Swear that you can, and I will 
is necessary for you to know it; and I will be as brief proceed.” 
as possible. So sit down, broach the other bottle,|  “ An oath is unnecessary,” replied the other. “ I 
ind listen to my recital.” am the same asever. Swearing allegiance to Charles 
Ury did as he was desired, while the other pro- | Stewart is not rebellion, in my creed.” 
ceeded in the following words: i ‘* Enough, enough,” returned Sorubiero. “ You 
* It is now a little more than ten years since we have my secret. I hold a commission, signed by his 
first became acquainted with each other in London. | Own royal hand, and have sworn to assist in placing 





You doubtless remember the time, and the circum- |him on the throne of his ancestors, or perish in the} 


stances under which that acquaintance commenced.” | glorious attempt.” 

“ T should be ungrateful to forget either. It was| Fired and elevated with his subject, the speaker 
on New-Year’s day, 1729, celebrated for a remark- | here arose from his chair, and strode several times 
able fog, which darkened the metropolis, I had lost| across the floor, with the lofty demeanour and digni- 
iny way, as did hundreds of others, in St. James’s ity of a conqueror. Then, resuming his seat, he thus 
Park. Many, you recollect, were precipitated into) continued— 
the canal; and such would probably have been my | “ My enemies in England were soon apprised, by 
own fate, but for your generous and timely assistance.” | some officious spy, of this overt act of rebellion, as 


“ Enough of that,” interrupted Sorubiero, for so they were pleased to term it, and a large estate to 


we must continue to cail him. ‘ We became inti- | which I had just fallen heir, by the death of an un-! 


mate, and, I believe, mutually attached to each other. icle, was immediately confiscated; and myself pro- 


jmorrow, and John Ury must introduce him to the 
governor.” 


** With all my heart, if you insist upon it. But I 
am impatient to hear the rest of your story, and to 
learn the cause of your present appearance in so novel 
a character. How came you in the Spanish service?” 

** Have patience, and you shal! hear. I have al- 
ready given you to understand, that I succeeded in 
gaining the confidence of persons in elevated society. 
|Among these was the Chevalier Du Bois, secretary 
|of the Marquis de Fenelon, who was about to depart 
on a special mission to the Spanish court. At the 
/earnest solicitation of Du Bois, I attached myself to 
the ambassador's suite, and thus accompanied my 
/new friend to the city of Madrid. 


| “Here, new scenes and new prospects were opened 
_to my delighted view. Through the influence of Du 
Bois, and the commission I held from my law ful sove- 
reign, I found easy access to the highest circles ; and 
had the good fortune to prescribe successfully to a 
lady of rank, whose cause had been pronounced hope- 
To crown the 
whole, I was ultimately introduced at court. 





less by the first physicians of Spain. 
} “ This was an object to which I had long looked 
|| with more desire than hope; and you may rest as- 
sured that I lost no time in adopting such measures 
| as would render its attainment subservient to my fu- 
| ture interests. I found no difficulty in convincing the 
minister that I possessed such talents, education, and 
other requisite qualifications, as would render me a 
| valuable agent in promoting the political views of the 
Spanish government. I was, accordingly, intrusted 
| with despatches to several of his majesty’s represen 





| tatives tn his South American provinces, togethe: 
|, with private verbal messages, not deemed expedient 
| to be put on paper. In executing these minor ser- 
|, vices, I had the good fortune to acquit myself in such 
a manner as to give satisfaction to my employers, and 
even to elicit the approbation of Philip himself. 
** T now thought myself on the high road to fame, 
| rank, and fortune; but, like too many others, had 
reckoned without my host. During the fruitless ne- 
|| gotiations which preceded the present unfortunate 
; contest between George Guelph and his most Chris- 
| tian majesty, I was despatched to Florida, for the 
|| purpose of negotiating a treaty with our red allies. 
In this delicate and somewhat hazardous service, I 
|| was detained for several months, but finally succeeded 


| 


| 
| 


[had just received my medical diploma; and you, | scribed as a traitor and an outlaw. Your governor, | to the extent of my instructions. When about to re- 


iresh from the university, were fired with the ambi- yonder at the fort, with whom your friend Howard is|) turn to Spain, I 


tion of being known as an author. I considered my- || by this time conversing, is doubtless in possession of 


self aggrieved and ill-treated by government, in being | the fact, with a full description of my goodly person. | 


‘efused an honourable and lucrative appointment on | Charles So-and-so—six feet in height—black hair— 
the score of religious opinions ; and, in the efferves-||dark eyes—thin visage, and so forth. Ha, ha, ha! 
cence of my spleen, produced the bitter philippic| And yet with this governor will I dine to-morrow !” 
which you magnanimously fathered, until I could ‘* You cannot mean it!” exclaimed Ury, in sur- 
mies. The consequences were, unfortunately, more « Short-sighted man! 
serious than either of us had foreseen or apprehended. || sure my safety. Howard has, of course, announced 
You innocently suffered the penalty of my transgres-|| my arrival, and the governor is, at this moment, in-| 
sion—the payment of a fine which stripped you of | quiring into the character of the Spanish mpm! 
fortune, and an incarceration that ruined your health. | The most trifling movement, on my part, that indi-| 
On which side, now, think you, rests the balance of|/cated a wish of concealment, would naturally excite 
acknowledgments ?”” suspicions, which might result in my utter ruin. No,| 

“ But it was your gold that at length unlocked my | sir; a bold front, and good acting, must save or ruin’ 
prison gates, and procured mea passage for America,” |}me. Don Raphael Sorubiero must visit the fort to- 





I 
; . , . . | mediately took passage for Cadiz. 
concert means to circumvent the designs of my ene-|| prise. “* Such a step would be unsafe—unadvisable.”’| 


Such a step can alone en-| 


was taken sick at Augustine, and for 
two months was unable to embark. In the mean time, 
| war was declared, and it was some time after my re- 


| covery before I could find a safe conveyance to Eu- 


! 
|| rope. The Isabella, however, at length touched at 


| that port, on her homeward voyage, and in her I im- 
For the greater 
| security of my person, in case of capture, I was en- 
| tered as surgeon on the role d’equipage. It was a for- 
|tunate precaution; but for which I should now be on 
| board the Victory, sailing for England, where my re- 
jception might have been rather more cordial than ] 
|could wish. Our captors readily granted my request 
to remain on board the Isabella, for I considered New- 
, York the safer place of the two. These circum- 
stances will sufficiently account for my being here, 
‘and for any thing that appears like mystery about me.”’ 
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Sorubiero here ended, and both, for some moments, | which affect the surface. The hand of the lady artist is| FROM THE LADIES’ LONDON MONTHLY MUSEUM. 
jevery where visible. Every page, whatever may be its me- STRATFOR NeAVON. 


sat in silence, as if waiting for each other to recom- 
mence the discourse. Ury at length spoke. rit or defect, is evidently written from actual observation, 
** Your situation,” said he, “ is delicate—critical— |and implies not only perceptions of delicate susceptibility, 
: : ||but faculties of great quickness, in expressing to others 


Thou soft-flowing Avon! by thy silver stream, 
Of things more than mortal sweet Shakspeare would dream 
The fairies by moonlight dance round his 





hazardous. But I know not how to advise you. Iv-) 
TOLERANCE is the order of the day; and those who | 
cannot think with the majority, had better not think | 
atall. This boasted asylum for the persecuted and 
oppressed has long been a scene of persecution and 
oppression. This city is the hot-bed of prejudice 
and bigotry. There is some gold, but much alloy.” 

** Then may it soon be purified with fire,” inter- | 
rupted the other. ‘* There are those within this city’s 
walls, who know how to sift the wheat from the chaff. 
There are those who..............-But I must know you) 
better before I proceed. You owe me a history of 
your own adventures since we parted. There is suffi- 
cient time to settle that account before we retire, and 
as your fire is comfortable, and your wine good, [| 
shall insist upon immediate payment. Let the storm. 
rage without—while we have such fair weather within. 
You embarked for Philadelphia, in November, 1738, 
and [I wished you a short and pleasant passage, as/ 
you left me on the quay.” 

“Which wish was unfortunately not realized,” 
replied Ury. ‘* We were more than sixty days tossed | 
upon a rough and tempestuous ocean, and came upon iH 
the American coast in the most inclement season of | 
the year. It was not until the seventeenth of February | 
following, that we reached the port of destination. | 

* After staying a few weeks in Philadelphia, with- i 
out procuring employment of any description; and 
finding my finances considerably diminished, I con- | 
cluded to try my fortune in the country. Hearing that | 
a teacher was wanted in a place called Loudoun, on | 
the borders of Maryland, I proceeded thither; but 
found the vacancy supplied. I then returned to Phi-| 
ladelphia, where I remained until June, when I suc-| 
ceeded in obtaining a school at Burlington, New-| 
Jersey, which I taught for about twelve months, and| 
then relinquished it, on the promise of a better situa- | 
tion in the village of Dublin. Here, however, I found | 
myself disappointed; and after various other futile, 
attempts to establish myself in Pennsylvania, I gave) 
up the object in despair; and, in October dast, re-| 
moved to this city, where I have since obtained a) 
livelihood by teaching in private families. As to ad- | 
ventures, I have met with none worth relating.” " 





| 
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INTRIGUE, OR WOMAN'S WIT AND man’s wispom.—This is | 
a sprightly novel of its class; the whole end and aim of the 
work being to display the fascinating powers of the tender | 
sex against the vaunted accomplishments of man. The fe- | 
male reader, in this work, will meet with a hundred regular || 
well-fought contests between the high powers, the feminine 
party, of course, coming off victorious. The incidents are, 
generally, well-contrived, and the characters hit off with 
pleasantry and spirit. 

SALATHIEL.—A romance was mentioned in the papers 
last received from London, as about to issue from the press, 
entitled Salathiel. It is said to be founded on a striking su.) 
perstition of the early ages of Christianity, and to be singu- 
larly brilliant and original. | 

Tue nicnt watcu.—Much expectation was excited by | 
the announcement of a new naval sketch-book, under the | 
title of the Night Watch, or Tales of the Sea, which waa 
soon to be published, and in which it was promised to em- 
brace all the conditions of sea life; captains, masters, lieu- 
tenants, surgeons, boatswains, &c. ; and to tell a story ap-| 
propriate to each in all styles of narrative, from the deeply | 
pathetic to the broadly comic. 





what they have themselves felt. 


green bed 
For hallowed the turf is which pillow'd his head.—Garrick. 
To a homeless man, who has no spot on this wide world 











FROM THE BOSTON 6TATESMAN. 
TO A BELLE. 


ALL that thou art, I thrillingly 
And sensibly do feel; 
For my eye doth see, and my ear doth bear, 
And my heart is not of steel: 
I meet thee in the festal hall— 
I turn thee in the dance— 
And I wait, as would a worshipper, 
The giving of thy glance. 


Thy beauty is as undenied 
As the beauty of a star; 

And thy heart beats just as equally, 
Whate'er thy praises are ; 

And so long without a parallel 
Thy loveliness has shone, 

That followed like the tided moon, 
Thou mov'st as calmly ov. 


Thy worth, I for myself have seen— 
I know that thou art leal— 

Leal to a woman’s gentleness, 
And thine own spirit’s weal: 

Thy thoughts are deeper than a dream, 
And holier than gay ; 

And thy mind is a harp of gentle strings, 
Where angel fingers play. 

1 know all this—I feel all this— 
And my heart believes it true; 

And my fancy often has borne me on, 
As a lover's fancies do: 

And I have a heart that is strong and deep, 
And would love with its human all, 

And it waits for a fetter that’s sweet to wear, 
And would bound to a silken thrall. 


But it loves not thee.—It would sooner bind 
Its thoughts to the open sky ; 

It would worship as soon a familiar star, 
That is bright to every eye. 

'Twere to love the wind that is sweet to all— 
The wave of the beautiful sea; 

’Twere to hope for all the light in heaven, 
To hope for the love of thee. 


But wert thou lowly—yet leal as now; 
Rich—but in thine own mind; 

Humble—in all but thy queenly brow; 
And to thine own glory blind— 

Were the world to prove but a faithless thing, 
And worshippers leave thy shrine— 

My love were, then, but a gift for thee, 
And my strong, deep heart werethiue. Cassius 





Apem.—What a coil's here !|—Timon of Athens 


Oh give me a chance to be quiet! 
Oh give mea chance to be dumb! 
Aroynt thee! “agreeable circle!" 
The life of a fly in a drum! 
I hate to be spoken to—ever ; 
I hate to be noticed at all; 
And the state I most fervently covet 
is the state of a stone in a wall. 


I’m just now, you see, from a party 
Of dandies, and women and men; 
And oh, such a chattering Babel, 
No monkeys e’er made till then 
The poetry lisp'd by the damsel— 
The nonsense returned by the beau— 
The edibles munch'd by the “ monsters’ 
Is Bedlam more horrible ’—No! 


I was asked “if I liked Lord Byron,” 
I was asked “if it wasn’t a jam,” 

1 was told “I had grown romantic,” 
I was told | was sad as a clam; 

A dandy upset my oysters, 
A fat man trod on my toe, 

A blue-stocking begged for her Album 
And I'm crazy—I know—I know! 


The party broke up at eleven— 
It rained like Niagara Falls; 


which he can truly call his own, there is a momentary feel- 
| ing of something like independence and territorial conse- 
quence, when, after a long weary day’s travel, he kicks off 
| his boots, thrusts his feet into slippers, and stretches him 
| Self before the fire. Let the world without go as it may ; let 
| kingdoms rise or fall; so long as he has the wherewithal to 
| pay his bills, he is, for the time-being, the very monarch of 
j all he surveys. The arm-chair is his throne, the poker his 
| sceptre, and the little parlour, of some twelve feet square, 
| his undisputed empire. It is a morsel of certainty, snatched 
| from the midst of the uncertainties of life ; it is a sunny mo- 
| ment gleaming out kindly on a cloudy day; and he who has 
advanced some way on the pilgrimage of existence, knows 
the importance of husbanding even morsels and moments 
jofenjoyment. “ Shall I not take mine ease in mine inn?" 
| thought I, as I gave the fire a stir, lolled back in my elbow- 
| chair, and cast a complacent look about the little parlour 
jof the Red-Horse, at Stratford-on-Avon. 

| The words of sweet Shakspeare were just passing through 
;my mind as the clock struck midnight from the tower of 
| the church in which he lies buried. There was a gentle tap 
jae the door, and a pretty chamber-maid, putting in her 
j Smiling face, inquired, with a hesitating air, whether I had 
||rung. I understood it as a modest hint that it was time to 
| retire. My dream of absolute dominion was at an end; so 
abdicating my throne, like a prudent potentate, to avoid be 
| ing deposed, and putting the Stratford Guide-book under 
| 
| 





| my arm as a pillow-companion, | went to bed, and dreamt 
all night of Shakspeare, the jubilee, and David Garrick. 
| I had come to Stratford on a poetical pilgrimage. My 
| first visit was to the house where Shakspeare was born, and 
|| where, according to tradition, he was brought up to his fa- 
| ther’s crait of wool-combing. Itis a small mean-looking edi 
| fice of wood and plaster, a true nestling-place for genius, 
|| which seems to delight in hatching its offspring in by-cor- 
} ners. The walls of its squalid chambers are covered with 
|| names and inscriptions in every language, ») pilgrims of 
| all nations, ranks, and conditions, from the prince to the 
peasant; and present a simple, but striking, instance of the 
|| spontaneous and universal homage of mankind to the great 
| poet of nature. 
The house is shown by a garrulous old lady with a frosty 
red face, lighted up by a cold blue anxious eye, and gar 
} nished with artificial locks of flaxen hair, curling from under 
jan exceedingly dirty cap. She was peculiarly assiduous in 
| exhibiting the relics with which this, like all other celebra 
\ ted shrines, abounds. There was the shattered stock of the 
very matchlock with which Shakspeare shot the deer, on 
| his poaching exploits. There, too, was his tobacco-box ; 
which proves that he was a rival smoker of Sir Walter Ra- 
| leigh; the sword also with which he played Hamlet; and 
| the identical lantern with which Friar Laurence discovered 
Romeo and Juliet at the tomb! There was an ample sup 
| ply also of Shakspeare’s mulberry tree, which seems to 
| have as extraordinary powers of self-multiplication as the 
|| wood of the true cross; of which there is enough extant to 
|| build a ship of the line. 
'| The most favourite object of curiosity, however, is Shak 
|} speare’s chair: it stands in the chimney-nook of a smal! 
| gloomy chamber, just behind what was his father's shop 
|| Here he may many a time have sat when a boy, watching the 
|| slow revolving spit with all the longing of an urchin; or of 
| 
| 





an evening, listening to the cronies and gossips of Stratford, 
| dealing forth church-yard tales and legendary anecdotrs of 
|, the troublesome times of England. In this chair it is the 
| custom of every one that visits the house to sit: whether 
this be done with the hope of imbibing any of the inspira- 
tion of the bard, I am at a loss to say ; | merely mention the 
fact; and mine hostess privately assured me, that, though 
built of solid oak, such was the fervent zeal of devotees, 
|| that the chair had to have a new seat at least once in three 
| years. [t is worthy of notice, also, in the history of this ex 





Furmration.—In delineating the condition of fashionable /' 
society, the noble authoress of this work has shown the tact | A lady 9 ain my wy in '|traordinary chair, that it partakes something of the volatile reli 
. . ° e | was pa om ali ! e ol ~ _ . . 

peculiar to her sex, in her discernment, not only of the , = phe sedi soqunier aie nature of the Santa Casa of Loretta, or the flying chair of its | 
H j | , ° ; . » . o 

obvious features which would present themselves to ordi- And lost in the darkness a pump, the Arabian enchanter ; for though sold some few years con 

Got cold, and am sick with a fever— | since to a northern princess, yet, strange to tel], it has founé mg 

gru 


nary observers, but in detecting minute peculiarities, and 
tracing to their source the most subtle and hidden causes 


Will Lever go out again?—Humph! Cassrvs 


‘its way back again to the old chimney-corner 
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From the birth-place of Shakspeare a few paces brought 
me to his grave. He lies buried in the chancel of the pa- 
rish church, a large and venerable pile, mouldering with 
age, but richly ornamented. It stands on the banks of the 
Avon, on an embowered point, and separated by adjoining 
gardens from the suburbs of the town. Its situation is quiet | 
and retired; the river runs murmuring at the foot of the | 
church-yard, and the elms which grow upon its banks droop | 
their branches into its clear bosom. An avenue of limes, | 
the boughs of which are curiously interlaced, so as to form | 
im summer an arched way of foliage, leads up from the gate | 
of the yard to the church porch. The graves are over-| 
grown with grass; the grey tombstones, some of them near-| 
ly sunk into the earth, are half covered with moss, which | 
has likewise tinted the reverend old building. Small birds | 
have built their nests in the cornices and fissures of the | 
walls, and keep up a continual flutter and chirping ; and) 
rooks are sailing and cawing about its lofty gray spire. 

We approached the church through the avenue of limes, } 
and entered by a gothic porch, highly ornamented, with | 
carved doors of massive oak. The interior is spacious, and | 
the architecture and embellishments superior to those of | 
most country churches. There are several ancient monu-| 
ments of nobility and gentry, over some of which hang fu-| 
neral escutcheons and banners, dropping picce-meal from) 
the walls. The tomb of Shakspeare is in the chancel The) 
place is solemn and sepulchral. Tall elms wave before the 
pointed windows, and the Avon, which runs at a short dis-| 
tance from the walls, keeps up a low, perpetual murmur. A> 
flat stone marks the spot where the bard is buried. There | 
are four lines inscribed on it, said to have been written by | 
himself, and which have m them something extremely ow-| 
ful. If they are indeed his own, they show that solicitude 
about the quiet of the grave, which seems natural to fine | 
sensibilities and thoughtful minds : 

Good friend, tor Jesus’ sake, forbear 
To dig the dust enclosed here— 
Diesseu be he that spares these stones, 
And cursed be he that moves my bones. 

Just over the grave, in a niche of the wall, is a bust of 
Shakspeare, put up shortly after his death, and considered 
as aresemblance. The aspect is pleasant and serene, with 
a finely arched forehead; and | thought I could read in it 
clear indications of that cheerfw, social disposition, by |; 
which he was as much characterized among his contempo- 
raries as by the vastness of his genius. The inscription 
mentions his age, at the time of his decease, fifty-three years ; 
an uotimely death for the world; for what fruit might not 
be expected from the golden autumn of such a mind, shel- 
tered as it was from the stormy vicissitudes of life, and 
flourishing in the sunshine of popular and royal favour? 

As I crossed the bridge over the Avon, on my return, I 
paused to contemplate its distant church, in which the poet 
lies buried, and could not but exult in the malediction which 
has kept his ashes undisturbed in a quiet and hallowed vault. 
What honour could his name have derived from being min-| 
gled in dusty companionship with the epitaphs, and es-| 
cutcheons, and venal eulogiums of a titled multitude? What 
would a crowded corner in Westminster-Abbey have been, ! 
compared with this reverend pile, which seems to stand in 
beautiful loneliness as his sole mausoleum? The solicitude 
abont the grave may be but the offspring of an over-wrought| 

ibility ; but t nature is made up of foibles and pre-| 
judices ; and its best and tenderest affections are mingled | 
with these factitious feelings. He who has sought renown} 
about the world, and has reaped a full harvest of worldly) 
favour, will find, after all, that there is no love, no adnuira-| 
tion, no applause so sweet to the soul, as that which springs | 
up in his native place. It is there that he seeks to be ga-| 
thered in peace and honour among his kindred and his eariy | 
friends. And when the weary heart and failing head begin | 
to warn him that the evening of his life is drawing on, he| 
turns, as fondly as does the infant to the mother’s arms, to 
sink to sleep in the bosom of the scene of his childhood. 


| 





How would it have cheered the spirit of the youthful bard, 
when, wandering forth in disgrace upon a doubtful world, | 
he cast back a heavy look upon his paternal home, could he | 
have foreseen that, before many years, he should return to) 
it covered with renown; that his name should become the} 
boast and glory of his native place ; that his ashes should be | 
religiously guarded as its most precious treasure; and that 
its lessening spires, on which his eyes were fixed in teariul! 
contemplation, should one day become the beacon, tower- 
ing amidst the gentle landscape, to guide the literary pil- 
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erim of every nation to his tomb! | 





FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
STANZAS. 


Too beautiful, oh lovely earth! 
Too full of spirit-stirring mirth, 

Of sights and sounds of gladness, 
Art thou for this dark heart of mine ; 
Which e’er has been the gloomy shrine 

Of deep dest 
I gaze on oan, and turn away, 
As from a face too brightly gay 





It is not that I cannot see 

The loveliness I meet in thee, 
Where’er mine eye is roving ; 

It was not in my power to view, 

When hope was fresh, and life was new, 
Thy beauties without loving: 

My heart was formed to deeply feel 

The beauties thou dost e’er reveal. 


The murmuring stream’s melodious sound, 


The glorious sunlight glancing round, 
The green leaves dancing lightly 

To the mild music of the air; 

The wild bird's song, the floweret fair, 
The fresh fields gleaming brightly ; 

The colours of the sunset sky— 

These passed not unregarded by. 


And night—the still and lovely night! 
Beautitul in her mellow light 
Of moon and star-beam mingling ; 
The quiet of her deep blue sky, 
Aad dark clouds slowly sailing by, 
That orb of beauty singling ; 
‘wo hover round and veil awhile 
The sweetness of her pensive simile. 


Sweet nature ! once such charms had power 


To sooth me in my darkest hour 

Of melancholy feeling ; 
For I could breathe my griefs to thee, 
Aud, in thy fancied sympathy, 

Feel calmness o'er me stealing ; 
And there was rapture in the haste 
With which my eye thy beauties traced 


Yet, though I see, through gloom and ill 
Thy sweet face smiling on me still, 

I cannot now behold thee 
With feelings of my life’s young day— 
For from thy beauty turns away 

My darkened spirit coldly ; 
On my cold heart thy beauties gleam 
Like moon-beams on an icy stream 


Vain are thy beauty and thy bloom, 
To my dark spirit wrapt in gloom, 
And dead to hope and gladness ; 

I cannot look with joy on thee— 
Thy loveliest scenes but wear to me 
The touch and tint of sadness ; 
My jaundiced spirit can but view 
All objects in its own dark hue. 


To me thy sunny days are o'er, 

Thy quiet night can sooth no more, 
‘Thy skies no charms inherit: 

And cheer me not thy sounds of mirth ; 

Yet thou hast still one spot, oh earth! 
Which yet can charm my spirit ; 

And eagerly my heart doth crave 


That calm and quiet spot—the grave! C 





FROM THE WINTER'S WREATH. 
THE STRANGER’S HEART. 
BY MRS, HEMANS. 


The stranger’s heart—oh wound it not‘ 
A yearning anguish is its lot; 

In the green shadow of thy tree 

The stranger finds no rest with thee. 


Thou think'st the vine’s low rustling leaves 
Glad music round thy household eaves ; 
To him that sound hath sorrow’s toue— 
The stranger’s heart is with his own. 


Thou think’st thy children’s laughing play 
A lovely sight at fall of day ; 

Then are the stranger’s thoughts opprest— 
His mother’s voice comes o’er his breast. 


Thou think’st it sweet, when friend with friend 


Beneath one roof in prayer may bend ; 
Then doth the stranger's eye grow dim— 
Far, far are those who prayed with him 


Thy hearth, thy home, thy vintage land— 


The voices of thy kindred band ; 


Ob, midst them all, when blest thou art, 
Deal gently with the stranger's beart. 
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AMARANTH-—-EMBLEM OF VIRTUE. 


1 Tue fadeless treasure of the mind, the distinguishing at- 

| \tribute of our nature in its state of primeval goodness, is 
| emblematically represented by the amaranth, .hose flow- 
jjers, on the authority of poesy, are endowed with the qua- 
| tity of perennial bloom. Though autumn’s chilling winds 
assail its leaves, or wintry tempests bend the slender stem, 
yet still its purple flowers unfold their beauties to the light, 
unblighted by the passing blast—uninjured by the lapse of 
time; lasting and bright as the rays which surround the 

| hallowed fane where virtue is enshrined. The moral of 
this poetical allusion has been thus rendered by an anony 

| mous writer: 





Though chilling winds may blow, 
And- blossoms mect their doom; 
One lovely flower will grow, 
And live in fadeless bloom: 
When summer hues are fled, 
And wintry blasts deform, 
"Twill rear its gentle head, 
Unhurt, amid the storm 


Thus virtue ever shines, 
When worldly cares surround ; 
As life's bright sun declines 
Its lustre still is found: 
‘Tis bright in pleasure’s hour, 
And gilds dark sorrow’s day ; 
Like amaranthine fower— 
It blooms amid decay ! 





j JONQUIL-——EMBLEM OF TORMENT. 

| That there is a singular affinity between the varied sen 

sations of the mind and body, is perceptible to the most 
ordinary intellect. This idea is illustrated in many of these 

| botanical allusions, and particularly in the subjec: of the 

| Present notice The jonquil represents torment, either 
moral or physical ; its yellow hue, and sickening odour, ar 

| strikingly typical of those torments of the mind, 

1) “Which steep the soul in wretchedness, 

And prey upon the heart 





| and equally so of those corporeal agonies which 
“Wring the frame to bear.” 

|| Mickle thus makes the application of this subject to v: 
| individual whose conscience was seared by crime: 


His heart is dead to earthly joy, 
His hopes the world cannot restore ; 
When torments of the mind destroy 
Life's flowers, they never blorsom more 
His being’s essence all is gone, 
Whose soul is of the jonquil’s hue; 
Thus blighted @owers may linger on 
The tree, yet never bloom anew. r 
—_-— 
AMERICAN SCENERY. 


T have already alluded to the force of local association ; 
and I would again advert to it in considering the ties which 
ought to bind us to our native land. Other countries may 
|| possess a richer soil, and a gentler sky; but where shall we 

find the rude magnificence of nature so blended with scenes 
of enchanting beauty, as among our mountains and lakes ? 
Believe me, it is because our country is yet unexplored, 
that her scenes of beanty and grandeur, her bright waters 
and swelling hills, her rich pasturage of living green, min- 
} gled with fresh lowers, and skirted with deep and shady 
| forests; her fields teeming with life and vegetation; her 
| mountains rising into the dark blue sky, and blending their 
summits with the purple clouds; ber streams rushing from 

the hill side, and hastening to mingle with the sea, or lin 

gering in the solitude of her valleys, and sparkling in the 

glorious sunshine; it is because these are unexplored, that 
they are unsung. The time is not far distant, when the 
poet will kindle into rapture, and the painter glow with 
j emotion, in delineating our romantic scenery. 








H INSTINCTIVE ANIMOSITY. 


| There is a feeling in nature affecting even the instinct, e 
| it is called, of dumb animals, which teaches them to fly 
| from misfortane. The deer will butt a sick or wounded 
buck from the herd; hurt a dog, and the whole kennel will 
fall on him and worry bim; fishes devour their own kind 

| when they are wounded with a spear; cut a crow's wing, or 
|. break his leg, the others will buffet it to death. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. ing pencil? From that lovely creature I had been sepa- | “I shall follow the advice of my friends, and you: 
rated; far, and for ever. But often, when wandering | wishes,” said she, in a letter to me; and spend the 
in the still hours of a summer evening—when at mid- || winter with some of my friends at Barbadoes. But, 
FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. night my thoughts were holding wakeful converse | W. . it will be in vain—I know it will be. There 
WAS IT FANCY, OR WAS IT FACT? with imagination—then fond recollections would call i is one thing I could wish—it is that which every one 
“ There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, up the hours of by-gone bliss—of joys that had passed | feels—to have my dust repose with that of my kin- 
“ Than are dreamt of in your philosophy.” away for ever. If there is something inexpressibly |) dred; yet it matters not—there is another, a dearer, 
Ir was an evening in the depth of winter—such an || sweet in the consciousness of being beloved by a beau-|| happier place of meeting than earth can afford. You, 
evening as is rarely witnessed, even in our variable cli- tiful woman—that consciousness I enjoyed. If there |) my W——, I know will not forget me—should I ne- 
mate—a strong south wind had been blowing through is happiness in the certainty that the being, who is the | ver return, you at least will remember the love and 
the day, and when evening came, the sweeping blasts, || object on which our dearest wishes and warmest ~ affection of Constance.” 
if possible, increased in violence and duration. The ||fections are bestowed, is in every respect worthy ol} She left the country, and sailed for the south. She 
wind howled through the leafless branches of the ma- || them—that certainty I possessed. Unchanging as her | was pleased with the voyage—it even appeared to 
jestic elms, that defied its fury—windows and shutters || virtue and truth, the beautiful Constance remained! produce a beneficial effect—and the rough spirits of 
rattled—and the very mansion itself trembled. Im-|| firm to her love, even when hope had ceased to add’ the sailors bowed to her fascinating influence. When 
mense volumes of clouds rolled rapidly towards the ||its illumination to our path; and unlike the bright) she appeared on deck with her friend, they looked 
arctic—and ever and anon a few drops of rain pat- | star of evening, which will sometimes break through | with admiration on the fair and lovely creature be- 
tered with violence against the windows which looked | the thickest gloom, had left us with naught to hope, | fore them; and, in pity for the fate they foresaw, and 
to the south. ‘To me there is something peculiarly | and little to fear. | in blessing her sweet face, forgot, for a time, to speak. 
gloomy in such an evening ; and never are my spirits} From the time we separated, we had constantly || The hopes of her friends, excited as they had been, 
lower, than during the debilitating influence of a |corresponded ; that was a consolation of which fate) were doomed to disappointment—she continued to 
southerly winter’s gale—they seem to melt and dis- || could not deprive us. Her letters—but hence, ye pro-| fail—and as she was anxious to return to the t nited 
appear with the vanishing snows. The mind irre- || fane !—to those who have never known the happiness | States, after a residence of three months, her friends 
sistibly reverts to disasters by sea and land—to ship- | of receiving the well-filled sheet from a person dearer | concluded to gratify her. For myself, Lhad no hopes— 
wrecks, calamities, and distress ; and as the fitful gusts || than life—who are ignorant of the satisfaction with | feared daily the worst, for her letters had prepared 
sweep by, one hears in them the shrill winds whist- |which its contents are devoured—who have never’ me for it. At last, several weeks passed without hear- 
ling—the roar and dash of the waters—the cracking | known the miser-like avidity with which its fond re-| ing from her, and I was convinced that she was either 
of the strained cordage—the sudden ery of despair—||membrances, its cheering reminiscences, its renewed | dead, or was on her return, for well I knew that no 


| . _ x 
and the low deep tones of desperate exertion, and | pledges of affection and love are treasured and hoard-| event of an ordinary or trivial nature would have 


led up, a description would be unintelligible and un- ' prevented her writing. 
| meaning ; and to those who have perused, and re-pe-|| Oy the evening I have mentioned—sitting as de- 
!'rused such a paper—who have weighed every word— | scribed—and reflecting with that mixture of emotion 
found every joy, every sorrow, every emotion of their | which her remembrance always called up, I silently 
| bosoms answered by corresponding ones in those of | mused until the clock struck ten. At that moment, 
their love—I can only say they were worthy of the jn a brief interval between the gusts of wind, I heard 
attractive new work to engage my attention and di- ‘being who deserved the admiration and homage she |g light rap at my door. I rose from the chair to open 
vert me from my musings, I did not order another | received. | it—but what was my joy, and my surprise, when my 
light to be brought. On the hearth were a few brands, | How mysterious are the decrees of heaven! Mor-) dear Constance met me as I bent towards it! The flit- 
tals would have deemed, that a creature so lovely, | ting light of the embers was sufhicient to convince me 
would long have been permitted to delight, and en-| [ was not mistaken, though not enough to make sur- 
‘chant—that a being so spirituelle would have been rounding objects perfectly distinct and visible. I 
exempted from the ordinary lot of human disease and) was Constance, the same lovely girl—the same witch- 
lsuffering. Such, however, was not the case. She ing smile with which she always met me was on het 




















chilling hopelessness. 

It was on such an evening as I have attempted to 
sketch, that I was snugly seated in my library, deep- 
ly intent on recollections of the past, or engaged in 
speculations on the future. My candle had burned 
out ; and without any pressing business on hand, or 


which gave a flickering, inconstant flame, now throw- 
ing the shadows of the chairs, the writing desk, and 
myself, in bold relief upon the white walls; and then, 
for amoment, leaving the whole in the gloom of mid- 
night. Isat with my elbows on the desk, listlessly 
watching the shadowy forms as they glided over the 
walls, or listening to the wind, which was shaking 
the lattice without. At such an hour of solitude and 
loneliness, how the mind instinctively reverts to the 
memory of those we love; calls up the recollection! never be happy. 
of hours of bliss together enjoyed ; and, if permitted * My dear W——,” said she in one of her letters, | stance made no reply; and a thrill of horror ran over 
to hope for happiness here, pictures fond scenes of |“ my triends here say, that fam not what I once Was—) ine, that caused the warm current of life to chill to 
bliss, as unreal and fleeting as the shadows of the |that I am unwell. 
twilight! | vond their knowledge, or their cure. I endeavour to! tipn or any sensation except a fceling of icy coldness 

I had loved—had loved, did I say? I had loved || please—to enter the gay circle with the happy, care- | Still Constance was before me—she had on the sam 


}less air they once knew ; but it is impossible—my | spotless dress she wore when I last saw her—when | 


was young—but there was a canker in the rosebud. | countenance—but that countenance—oh, how deadly 
She was beautiful—but when did the beauty of a blos- pale!—I almost shuddered when I met her.—* My 
som render it fadeless and unwithering? Her heart) gear Constance.” said I, as I endeavoured to embrace 
” as susceptible and feeling; she loved, and could her, and clasp her to my heart—* have we indeed 

met again !—this is bliss too unexpected !” But Con- 


fam so, but it is a malady be-|! its yery source, as my arms met without any obstruc- 


with an affection of the purest kind; and such a be- 
ing, it was no crime to love. We were intimately | thoughts are not there, and the heart isroving. Ilook | bade her farewell, and kissed the falling tears from 


. . . . ° Ht . 
acquainted—similarity of sentiment, and union of on the beauties of nature, on the green woods and her flushed cheeks—it was her own sweet and hea 
‘J , ' S 
venly smile that lighted up her pale features as sh« 


feeling, had, by degrees, we scarcely knew how, ri-|| flowery fields, and before I am aware, my eyes are 
5 2 5 y ’ | D YS 

pened into love of the most exalted and endearing | filled with tears, dejection preys upon me, and | am gracefully pointed upwards—a look and action that 
j/more and more convinced that my days must be can never be forgotten. By the glimmering light I 


kind. A fate mysterious and incomprehensible had 
ip ; “ee 
tew—that I shall never again see one on whom my | saw her pass along, and depart, as I fancied, at the 


forbid, utterly forbid our union; but could not dis- 
unite our hearts. Constance Webber was all that | thoughts love to dwell—one whom, while life lasts, | door opposite to the one by which she had entered 
the admirers of beauty could desire—the regarder of | shall never cease to love.” | I instantly rang for the servant, who appeared with a 
forms picture—the worshipper of intellect imagine.|| Adored Constance, thy melancholy presentiments | light, and to my inquiries gave the most positive as- 
Say not I was an enthusiast in love; the loved and || were too soon fulfilled! Reader, ask not why I suf- surance that no one had left the room that way; and 
happy cirele of her acquaintance will bear witness || fered this fair dower to perish so untimely. Ask not) from no one could I obtain the least information to 
that I do not exaggerate. Who is there that remem- | why, when such an object of universal esteem, she re- ‘explain the visit. Three days afterwards I read, iv 
bers the eloquence of her dark and heaven-lighted | jected all suitors; and with friendly courtesy, yet un- the city papers, the following : 

eye—-the voluptuous polish of her snowy neck and) alterable firmness, refused the numerous offers she | ‘In the tremendous gale of last Thursday night, 
bosom—the rich flowing tresses that so playfully received. The reasons are sealed—it is enough that the schooner Two Brothers, from the West-Indies for 


shaded those bewitching charms they could not con-|| fate had so ordained it. , New-York, was driven on shore a few miles to the 


ceal—that form, faultless as the one which the chisel|| ‘The hectic flush on the cheek of the beautiful Con-/ northward of Barnegat Inlet, and all the crew and 
of the Grecian sculptor sketched as the matchless|| stance at last plainly showed the point to which she, passengers, with the exception of two individuals, un 


triumph of art—and though the last, not the least in || was tending, and roused her friends to a sense of her, fortunately perished. From the survivors we learn, 
the passengers lost, was the amiable and 


the list of her enchantments, the penetration and |i danger. It was determined that she should spend the , that among 
depth of thought, the sweet mildness and modesty | winter season in the West-Indies, with the hope, alas, | lovely Constance Webber, who was returning from a 
of her manners. Who is there, I ask, that remembers|!how vain! that the balmy influence of a southern’ voyage undertaken for her health. The Two Bro- 


\ 


these, and will say I have sketched with a too flatter- |! clime would restore her to health. 


thers struck, and went to pieces about ten o’clock.” 
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I am not superstitious—I was, [ am confident, fully 
awake at the time; and her mysterious appearance to 
me, as it afterwards proved at the very minute of her 
death, has shaken some of my former opinions on 
these inexplicable and unfathomable subjects. I do 
not venture to give a decided opinion on the forego- 
ing occurrences, and conclude these remarks, by 
again repeating the question with which they com- 
menced—was it fancy, or was it fact? G. 





FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
MORTIMER GREY, 
OR THE INCONSTANT MISTRESS AND TREACHEROUS FRIEND, 
A WELL-KNOWN FACT. 
a If, at last, you pine 
For the giai! voices and the bounding steps 
Once through your home re-echoing, and the clasp 
Of twining arms, and all the joyous ligbt 
Of eyes that laughed with youth, and made your board 
A piace of sunshine ; when those days are come, 


Then, in your utter desolation, turn 
To the cold world—tbe smiliog, faithless world!” 


THERE is an immaculate and holy charm flung 
about the home of our early years—the scene of our 
opening existence, where our eyes first drank the 
light of heaven, or surveyed with wonder the beauty 
and variety of nature, that is never defaced by all 
the vicissitudes, chances, and changes which are the 
apportioned lot of our after life. We regard with 
reverence the trees which rustled to the summer 
breeze in our young and delighted ear, and through 
whose branches we have looked in admiration to the 
azure sky; or up whose trunks we have climbed to 
survey an adjacent hill or valley, basking in the light 
of a mid-summer day, or bursting forth into the 
green and tender beauty and richness of spring. 
How light is then the heart!—how unclouded the 
brow !—how pure and sweet the draught in the cup of 
happiness! Let business prosper in manhood ; let the 
gold of Ophir gleam in the coffers of the merchant, 
or the professional man of the town; let honour 
crown his temples with its bays, and his name be 
breathed with reverence in the populous city—yet 
how vain is it, to find in all this that unsllied en-! 








joyment, flowing like a fountain of health from the} 
|| of the Rev. Mr. Grey ; and nothing which could add | 


joyous bosom of youth! Care, like an incubus, lin- 
gers about the paths of manhood: gold does not de-| 
stroy it; silver increases it; and asa cloud in the| 
heavens casts its shadows upon the earth below, its’ 
darkness is ever upon the spirit—it dims the bright- 
ness of success by a prying look into the future, to 
discern the termination of some dreaming plan or 
unripe speculation. 

At the age of seventeen, Mortimer Grey had never 
left his native village. Ile knew, theoretically, much of 
the world ; and although his observation had scarcely 
extended beyond the green on which he had follow- 
ed his hoop, or pursued with his young companions 
a game of wicket, yet his Knowledge was, by no 
means, so circumscribed. His father, the worthy! 
curate of the parish, had bestowed an unusual share | 
of attention to his education, and he was, in every 
respect, superior to the common lads of the vale. 
{lis virtues elicited from his young friends and asso- 
ciates the universal tribute of deference and respect; | 
ind it was gratifying to behold him, of a still Sunday! 
in spring, following his worthy parents to the chapel) 
where his father dispensed the word of life, with| 
his young sister leaning on his arm, and their meek| 
faces bespeaking guileless and devotional hearts. 

8 was one of those quiet, retired nooks, | 
which so often charm the eye of the traveller in his| 
peregrinations through England. Commanding a) 
delightful view of the sea, and the entrance of the! 
Severn on the north, and the spires of Bristol in the} 
distant east, it was alike aloof from the catiasathadil 
of the city or the boisterous winds from the ocean, 
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jdow of his chamber, the blue Severn, spotted with || itself over the woodlands beyond the crystal lake to 
pani, wooing the summer breeze, and bearing the | the westward of the vales—the breeze sighed mourn- 
| treasures of the fertile regions of Gloucester and |fully around—and the whispering poplars, which 
| Warwick, or strained his dark eyes to discover the | lined the entrance of the way into the village, threw 
outlines of the mountains of Wales in the shadowy | down their decaying trophies at the very feet of the 
distance across the bay. || traveller in his vehicle. It was one of those melan- 
| It was a calm morning in June, that young Grey |\choly days when the heart itself responds to the pen- 
ascended the litte swelling upland, southeasterly of, | sive appearance of nature, and treasures up monitory 
and looking down upon, the enchanting environs of | reflections on the uncertainty of life, from the falling 
S——. He was leaving his home for the first time,|leaf, and the perished flower—when manhood re- 
land a crowd of tender emotions was at his heart, and | Views his departed hopes and fears—when he sighs to 
a tear trembled in his eye. The white mansion of | behold the many shadows, and the few gleams of sun- 
the worthy curate, near the chapel, gleaming out | shine, which lie scattered in the dim vista of the path 
| from a row of noble Normandy poplars—the paling | he has traversed. 
_which surrounded the garden where he discovered his|| As the traveller alighted at the village inn, and 
| Sister and her young companions gazing after him,| gave his horse to the charge of a servant, he seem- 
| with that true home-bred affection which the cold |/ed agitated by a thousand conflicting emotions. He 
| World so soon destroys—the placid Jake, with its sin-|/ was shown into the parlour, and his luggage secured 
gle boat, and its tiny sail and streamers—all met his) by the attentive and portly host. He paced the room 
iglance at once, and he burst into a flood of grief.|| which he entered, with a hurried step; be spoke 
|, Having enlisted in the employ of a sea-captain at j;with no one, except to answer the interrogatories of 
| London, who held out to him the highest induce- |his host, who, suspecting his drawer would not suffe: 
ments, he was now departing to join the vessel at) hy his stay, was all assiduity to explain to him the 
, Wapping. : | paraphernalia of his bar and his larder. 
The chief of the many causes of his sorrow, how-|| 4. he was walking by the window, he observed a 
ever, was a young and lovely girl, who had long} boy with a bundle of papers beneath his arm. “It is 
shared with him his heart. They had just bidden) py, ,o44 Brown, the printer’s carrier-boy,” said he, 
jeach other farewell, and as he waved his handker-) 4.4 rapping upon the pane, he drew a shilling from 
chief to her and his sister, he drew from his bosom | his pocket, and beckoned the lad into the house. He 
and kissed a lock of dark brown hair. * This,” he} purchased the print, and, as the boy passed out, he 
said, “shall be the companion of my pilgrimage— closed the door, and opening the little damp blue fo- 
| the sweetener of my toil—the talisman which shall|)}\, he said, “This is the same little paper in which 
recall to my remembrance the delights of my early I published my ‘Sonnet to Helen,’ and received 
*. and the fleeting visions of my departed yours. ” tor my querdon a kiss from her balmy lip, and a 
4 elen Williams had been the companion of Mor- || ance of affection from her dear eyes.” It was Mor- 
timer Grey from his childhood. They had passed a aieae Grey who spoke ; ai! hurrying on from column 
happy, Grnmning ven auap—ene the time 0W | «4 column with a look of satisfaction, he exclaimes, 
had arrived, when he must mingle with the turmoil of |). 5 will ese who is 
the ocean of life. She was but fifteen—in the very willing, I 
promise of her morning hours. She loved him with in that department.” He turned to the little line of 
that first and ardent affection which she imagined flowers which extended over the “Court of Hymen,” 
nothing earthly could destroy. Her father, a wealthy | and read the following—* Married, at Bristol, on the 
Brisiol merchant, had placed her at the select school || —__ ult. Mr. Julius Barton, of that city, aged twenty 














married !—If all parccs are 
will show them, ere long, my humble name 


three, to Miss Helen Williams, aged eighteen.” 


to her pleasures or her accomplishments was spared 
by her indulgent parents. 

“Oh! when shall we see Mortimer again, An- 
nette,”’ said the agitated Helen, to the sister of Grey, 
as they seated themselves in the little arbour in the 


| ‘Gracious Heavens!” he cried, as the paper drop 
| } ped upon the floor, and he raised his clenched hand 
to his brow—“ where are my hopes—my prayers— 
my fears—my dreams upon the wave—my supports 
| amid the tempest of the ocean—where are the wake- 
ful nights in my hammock, when joyful anticipation 

| would not let me sleep!—oh, where !——" He totter- 


garden of the parsonage, after they had watched his 
|form disappear over the rising ground of the high- 
way. Her mild hazle eyes were full of tears as she | 
‘ pay ’ ed to the mantlepiece as he spoke, and, scarcely 
spoke. “ You know he said he would be back in ‘ 
A “ . || knowing what he did, he rang the bell, and sunk upon 
three years,” said Annette Grey; “ and then he is tho Goce F 
: . = » } Or. 
going to bring you and me a box of jewels, from the) mp ' : 
‘. . . : The obsequious landlord entered in an instant 
Indies ; and when he comes to London again, he said . : . ’ 
. and perceiving his situation, he hallooed in a half 
he would go to Paternoster Row, where father gets : 
s ‘ a Some wate: 
his books, and buy me a new bible; I shall be seven- 
teen when he returns,” said she, ‘and he said I 
should have some rich birth-day presents. Julius 
Barton is going to forward his letters from Bristol, 
where you know he said they would be directed—and} 
he isa good friend to you and Mortimer—but—” 


gruff, half-piping voice, for assistance. 
was brought, and the stranger soon revived. The 
landlord had taken up the newspaper, and as the 
maid was opening the window to admit the air to the 
face of Grey, he remarked—* Well done! Dolly, the 
old curate’s daughter, is gone!” * Died at Bristol, 
: . | Miss Annette Grey, aged seventeen, daughter of Rev 
' ‘ Apt ’ my rye ys a “but! Mr. Grey, formerly curate of this parish, deceased.” 
ad rather e letters shou come here ;—then r a . — o . ' 
there would be no danger. Mortimer said, when I Rar coniy arte aa pes nigel 
vam to Bristol, 1 must = forget there were othe ry Ile made inquiries of the people of the inn, and found 
friends to me besides Julius Barton, and I shall ne- that his father and mother were in their graves—that 
veo fenget ~ Mortimer is my more than brother, | Jujius Barton, in whom he had reposed the utmost 
and if all the world confidence, had deceived him—that his friends had 
The remainder of her words was lost, as they never heard from him in his absence, although he 
arose, and their light forms disappeared in the shady jad often written them, to the care of his friend, as 
walks of the garden. He sought the church- 





he had ever considered hin. 


About three years after, of a still autumnal day, a} yard of that chapel where it seemed but yesterday to 
superb carriage, with a single occupant, was observed him that his father’s counsel dropped like dew upoa 





though both were in sight; and young Grey often lost, 
himself in admiration, as he surveyed, from the win-' 


descending the hill which swells southeasterly of |his little flock. A tall yew was planted there; and 
S——. The russet hue of the fading year spread as the sun descended through clouds in the west, and 
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the winds of the dying year moaned about the tombs, 
he poured out his soul in all the luxury of grief. 

I know that this tale isa melancholy one. It had 
been easy to have given it a favourable termination, 
were it not too true a picture—taken from the weary || 
scenes of life. I had it from the lips of Mortimer} 
Grey, as we sat at the very door of the parsonage 
which had been the abode of his father, and watched, 
at the close of a summer day, the dying sun-beams 
tremble upon the distant mountains of Wales, and 
gleam, like molten gold, on the bosom of the Severn. | 
A righteous Providence had tempered the wind to 
the shorn lamb; and he had been led, by his early | 
afflictions, to humble himself before his God, and to} 
tread in the path, and perform the duties of his fa- | 
ther. 











He had married, and was happy; and a little | 


As the old sybil ceased speaking, the trampling of horses 
sounded on the pavement beneath; and Mary, starting 
from the unpleasant reflections to which these words had 
given rise, hastened to a post from whence she could ob- 
serve what was passing below. 

The moon, which was at the full, had gained some height 
in the heavens ; and she could plainly distinguish the harsh, 
stern features of her father, as, mounted on his stout roan 
war-charger, he rode foremost of a band of troopers who 


were crossing the draw-bridge in a regular phalanx, as if 


to guard some one who occupied their centre. 
“ This cannot be the duke, Margaret, who is conducted 


welcomed by sound of trump nor discharge of fire-arms !”’ 
“ Hush, my lady, there are strange tidings abroad to-night. 


Observe all, but say nought.” 
The troop had gained the centre of the court; and, on 
Selkirk’s commanding them to halt, the band fell back, and 


he exclaimed, in a voice trembling with contending pas- 
sions—“ Ha! traitor, sayest thou ?—Die, false loon, with 
that foul calumny sticking in thy throat !—Thank heaven, 
my arm is still at liberty to give a wretch like thee, the base 
| tool of an insolent rebel, his just deserts!” 

“ Beware, my lord, how you provoke your fate!” said 








| the younger Selkirk, stepping in between the enraged duke 
|| and his father: “‘ your sentence is already past, and this 
|| frantic violence will only hasten its fulfilment.” 

|| The duke staid his uplifted hand, and glanced from fa- 
|, ther to son, with the air of one who was examining how far 
|| he might trust the evidence of his own senses. As he sur- 


I hither with such secresy ; and whose approach is neither || veyed the countenances of his murderers, his own changed; 


|, and, perhaps, for the first time, a full conviction of his 
|| danger seemed now to press upon his mind; and folding 
| his hands together, he exclaimed, ‘“ O Lord! thou hast de- 
|| livered me into the hands of sinful men. If my own kin- 

dred have hardened their hearts against me, what mercy 


playful, interesting girl, who sat upon his knee, and ‘exposed to the gaze of the astonished Mary, the individual | can I expect from these?” 


listened with childish ignorance to his conversation, | whom they had guarded with drawn sword, and at the) 


he informed me was the orphan daughter of Helen 

Williams. Not long after his marriage, Barton grew | 
dissipated—he became connected with a gang of | 
gamblers—he went to London, committed forgery, 
and expired in Newgate. Mortimer Grey spoke of 
his treachery and baseness more in “ sorrow than in | 
anger,”’ and a tear trembled in his eye when he dwelt 

upon his untimely end. His wife died at Bath, of a|| 
broken heart, which no medicinal waters could heal ; || 
and he who loved her in her youth, while he lament- || 
ed and wept for her fate, learned to bow in humility | 
before the chastener—and devoting his life to the ser-| 


vice of heaven, and the ministration of its truth, he) hands together; “why is he here in such a guise, and thus 


found that peace which earthly love gives not—and | 


that fulness of joy whose home is in heaven, and|| “His enemies have prevailed. He is your father’s pri- 
G. W.M.! soner,” returned the old woman; but, ere Mary could reply, 


She placed her finger cautiously on her lip.—* Hush! we) 


which is undefiled and incorruptible. 





— 





THE ROMANCE OF HISTORY. 








THE DUKE OF ROTHESAY; 


AN HISTORICAL SKETCH. 
Oh ! restless as the ceaseless, troubled flow 
Of rushing waters o'er their rocky bed, 
Runs in dark streagth the stream of human wo, 
Till dried by death the fount that being fed. 





Tre last rays of the sun had long ceased to gleam! 
through the gothic windows of the cathedral church of St. ; 
Andrew’s, and the moon was flinging a softer glory over 
vale and hill; yet the bells still rung forth a merry peal; 
and the roads and avenues leading to the town were 
thronged with eager and expectant faces. 

The inhabitants of St. Andrew’s had come forth to wel-| 
come the arrival of the duke of Rothesay, who had been! 
appointed to take possession of the castle that evening. | 
The hour announced for his appearance passed away, and 
the crowd manifested their disappointment in sullen and | 
discontented murmurs, flinging down the wreaths of flow-| 
ers they had gathered fresh that morning to strew in his| 
path; and, leaving them to wither in the dust, the frail em.| 
blems of human hope, returned with dejected looks to their 
respective dwellings. 


“The crowd disperses, Margaret! the duke will not be | 


point of lance. 
No gallant knight met her inquiring glance. She beheld 
aman meanly attired, ina soiled and tattered riding-cloak, 


‘and mounted on a sorry palirey, that seemed hardly equal 


to sustain the athletic form of its rider. 


“It is the prince!’ said Margaret, fixing her hollow eyes 


with intense interest on the group beneath. 


“Surely you do net mean that stranger in the mean ap- 
He looks more like a war-worn soldier 


parel, Margaret! 
of fortune, than a gallant duke.” 


“See, he dismounts, my lady; and his step is that of a 


king, firm and majestic.” 


“Jesu Maria!” exclaimed Mary Greame, folding her 


attended !"” 


As the unfortunate prince passed through the hall to the 
place of his confinement, his eyes fell on the fairy figure oi 
Mary Greame, who stood like a statue, near the door-way, 
a mute and terrified spectatress of the scene. It was but a 
transient glance of interest and curiosity, as if marvelling 
how a being so fair and gentle could own any affinity with 
the ruthless men who surrounded him; yet it served «& 
strengthen the resolution she had formed to save his life, 
even at the peril of her own. 

Though still in the very bloom of youth, Mary had early 
held acquaintance with grief. She had united her destiny 
with a gallant and distinguished officer, against the wishes 
of her father; she saw him fall beneath the hand of her 
vindictive brother ; she beheld the comely form of her first 
and only love trampled beneath the feet of his inhuman 
murderers, and at the age of two-and-twenty found herse!li 
a widow and desolate in her father’s house, with no mo 
ther’s fostering hand to dry her tears, and with no friend 
to restore those withered hopes which had perished for ever 


are overheard. [| ear your brother's voice—he is demand- |in the grave of her husband. 


ing your presence in the hall, to give the necessary orders 


tor the entertainment of your father and his troop.” 


Mary Greame hastily obeyed the summons: but as she 
‘entered the hall of the castle, she heard Selkirk in fierce al- |) 
|| tercation with his noble prisoner, who was pacing its pre- | 


(To be concluded in our next.) 
| 
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Bishop Hobart's Letter —We have been inundated—if, as 


cimets in great agitation; the cloak that had concealed the Ponder says, “ we may be allowed the expression” —with 


glow; but an exp 


Hi i i i hi 5 > -| . . . - . , 
| due proportion of his noble figure was thrown anita Mini | communications on the subject of Bishop Hobart’s letter 
|ther with the hunting-cap that had shaded his features. 
His c»untenance was Qushed with a feverish and impatient 


|to the corporation ; but as we have not inserted the letter 
itself, we must be excused if we decline the favours of our 


sion of sorrow, almost amounting to correspondents, The remarks of B. on “ Dr. Milnor’s ser- 
despair, was miagled with the defiance that flashed from | 
his keen hazel eyes, as his glance, from time to time, fell on 

the sordid governor, who was standing by a large tabie, | 
in a morose and dogged attitude, his hand resting on a 


mon,” are, for the same reason, returned to him through 
the medium of the post-office. 


The Yankee.—We do not feel disposed, at present, te 


written paper, while, trom beneath his heavy half-closed | quarrel with John Neal, about any thing—we have not lei- 


eye-lids, he was narrowly watching the motions of his pri- || sure for it. 


soner. 
{ 


kirk, and striking his hand fiercely against the table, said 


We may possibly have done him injustice—it 


so, we will make atonement hereafter. The threat in the 


As Mary approached, with timid, faltering steps, the last Yankee, by the way, is laughable enough, and remind 


scene of action, the prince suddenly advanced towards Sel- Us of the bully who swore he would, before breakfast, kill 
, an ox, and pick his teeth with its horns afterwards. The 


in a stern and commanding voice—‘ Produce your war- |editor of the Yankee is certainly a very harmless, as well 
rant, John Scikirk!—Show me by what authority you dare | a8 @ very amusing creature. We glance over his paper 


{ , 
‘to detain me as your prisoner. : 
| 


i] ° : . 
to his commission. 


“ By that of the king,” returned Selkirk, coldly pointing | at its contents. 


The duke took the scroll from the hand of the governor, 


||every Monday, and laugh a full hour, by St. Paul’s clock, 
When he is quite serious, he is extremely 
|| ludicrous; and when he is merry, he beats Joe Miller all 


hollow. We wonder how Buckingham could put himself 


here oa, and we must give up all hope of seeing the and proceeded to examine it with hasty gesture, and an in-||in a passion with so pleasant a fellow! We all know that 
pageant,” said Mary Greame, the widowed daughter of | credulous air; but as he read on, his countenance changed; | Neal writes “an infinite deal of nothing;” but what of that 


John Selkirk, the governor of the castle, to her old nurse, 
who was pacing the leads with the infant son of her young 
mistress in her arms. “I trow, my lady, that it will be a 
different spectacle from the one you expect to see—you 
look for gallant knights, and prancing steeds, and all the 
baubles that wait on royalty.—You came forth to meet a 
prince, and you will behold a reed shaken by the wind.” 

“You speak in riddles to-night, Margaret,” returned the 
lovely woman, drawing nearer to her gray-haired monitress. 

“I tell you, lady, that, ere long, you will weep and la- 
meut; but those of your own kindred will rejoice.” 

“Is it the death of my sweet boy you point at, Marga- 
ret? I trow, his iron-hearted gtandsire would give you 
somewhat for such an instance of second sight,” 


|anger gave place to an expression of contemptuous pity 


“ Poor, deluded old man,” he said ; “you have listened to || body any harm. 
the advice of evil counsellors, and thrown from you the only | 


.||if his paper does no one any good, it certaiuly can do no 


Mr. Finn's Fancy Glass.—It has long been a maxim ot 


real friend you possessed, the bulwark of your crown. || ours, that there is no man, book, sight, show, or cxhibition— 


heaven requite you both for your nefarious deeds!" 


And you, false-hearted Albany,”’ he continued, pacing — 
hall with hurried steps, ‘‘ who have plotted so successfully || —from which something may not be gleaned. 
| with the traitor, William of Rossy, against my peace, may 


| from a philosopher to a foo!—from a play to a puppcet-show 
We, there 
|| fore, make it a rule to see every thing ; and having, in pass 
ing up and down Broadway, observed an unobtrusive no- 


i} Then turning to the governor, he said, in a calmer tone, | tice of an exhibition of fancy glass, in pursuance of the 
“L submit to the king’s warrant, and acknowledge myself| above rule, we paid our twenty-five cents, and walked up 


| his prisoner; but I expect that no outward respect will be, stairs. 


wanting towards the person of his son.” 


| ed traitor!’ muttered Selkirk, half-raising his heavy eyes|) 


“ Such courtesies are not usually observed to an attaint- 


The outside looked very dull, and we expected to 
spend a dull hour, and were, therefore, not a litde surprised 
to enter a handsome room, filled with ladies and geutie- 
men—and one of the most ingenious exhibitions going for 





“T tell you, lovely Mary, that there’s a voice of wailing. to the face of his vietim; but they sunk before the blazing || ward we have ever witnessed. Some parts ef the perform- 
in my ears. It mingles with the gay peals of those joyous” orbs of the indignant prince ; who, springing on the trem- |! ance scarcely “ stand within the prospect of belief:”’ for 
bells, and speaks ia hollow tones ef wo and death.” 


| bling governor, with one blow levciled him at his feet, while || instance, spioning eight hundred yards of glass, as fine as 
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hair, in one minute! And had we been simply informed of|| and ninety-nine thousand seven hundred and sixty-six dol- f tecture, will be obliged to him for this departure from good 
it, should have been very much inclined to respond, in the | lars and seventy-nine cents ; of which New-York city gave rules, as well as good taste. The Venetian window has no 
words of Major Longbow—* What will you lay it’s a lie?” || one hundred and fourteen thousand three hundred and | legitimate place in either the Grecian or Egyptian orders. 
But this part is merely mechanical ingenuity; the other is eighty-eight dollars and eighty-one cents; Philadelphia, Indeed, there is that feebleness and Gothic litdeness, which 
not, but the exercise of a very peculiar talent, beyond the || seventy-seven thousand four hundred and forty-six dollars so conspicuously pervade in the stripling side-lights of this 
reach of art. Mr. F. will take a piece of glass, and after|| and four cents ; Boston, fifty-two thousand fifty-seven dol- kind of window, as must necessarily forbid its union with 


heating it, will mould it into ships, dogs, flowers—any thing, | lars and thirty-one cents. | classic architecture. Therefore, as its presence greatly dis- 
in short, is formed, in a few minutes, in the most finished RIYA PRI EGEN T 0 Se IT 2k | turbs the harmony of the pure and refined orders, it may 


: = = wranipaged —- ' || safely and justly be pronounced an unwelcome obtruder in 
Mr. Morris—If not foreign to the design of the Mirror, I the work under consideration. In fact, windows of any kind 
will ask the privilege of making a few brief remarks on the | aiways produce the worst effects in architecture :* they 


ful creations. We see, by his advertisement, that he de- oon as ee Sw co ee ri Y raphe eng break in upon that majesty and solemn repose that would 
parts for the south in a short time. \ ay Ce, Se ™-' otherwise rest on the broad and massive wall; and thus they 
———_—_—_—_—X_- , ple formerly presented little or no attractions to the eye; rob the structure of all that is truly noble and magnificent. 

Town and Country.—The following dialogue, which we || but the addition of a beautiful steeple, rearing its majestic: The Greeks never employed them in the rearing of their 
overheard while walking down Chatham-street, the other | spire to the clouds, has recently given to the edifice amore | marchless temples, and from no other motives, in my opi- 
day, may amuse some of our readers, and serve to prove, | striking and interesting appearance ; and, indeed, itis due ping than ae rer on scientific princi a 
what many have maintained, that native wit is characteris-| to the architect, Mr. M. E. ‘hompson, that something : a 
tic of females, let their rank in life be what it may. The ' should be said in commendation oi a work, which differs so 
dramatis persone were a brother and sister, whose names | essentially from, and transcends in beauty every other struc- 
we suspect to be Abijah and Rebecca. ture of the kind in this city. 

Abijah.—Don't stare about so, Becca, and start atevery | ‘This steeple is built entirely of brick, and is stuccoed over 
thing—folks wil! see that you were never in town befure, || in unitation of white marble. | am credibly informed that 
and I shall be ashamed to mect any of my friends with you) not one wich of timber was put into it by way of support. 
by my side. | Previous to the commencemen of the work, doubts were en- 

Rebecca.—That’s just what uncle Ben said-~Says he, || tertained m the minds of the trustees, and others, as to the 


“Bije has got plaguy proud since he has been three months | practicability of building the steeple wholly of brick, wiuth- 


manner, out of a piece of shapeless glass, while the mild 
and gentlemanly demeanour of the artist himself adds much 
to the pleasure you experience from witnessing his beauti- 








I think it is also to be regretted, that in the design of this 
steeple Mr. T. has followed the very common practice of 
piling pedestal upon pedestal, to any indefinite number, be- 

| fore the cone or pyramidal shaft is put on. 

Now, | believe, that we have no classic authority for such 
mode of structure. In the Egy ptian monuments, the most 
beautiful in the world, there are no examples of the kind; 
nor did the Grecians use more than one pedestal under @ 
column or statue. A diminution of both strength and beau- 


in York.” —Take care of that coach there. j}out the aid of binding umbers. They were apprehensive ty will always result from the system of elevating by a suc- 


- . . ' d estals, particularly whe columa 
Abijah.—Don't be alarmed. Did you ever hear of | that the inclined planes o1 the spire would produce, at thei pay vs greats ps = = oi herrea eer 9 
: : | p o ork ; 3 P 
coaches coming on the side-walk? The horses themselves || pase, a laterai pressure, so great as could not be overcome | a rs » - re the chat : aeetath t see facie 
know better. Why, Becca, even our city horses know as | or sesisted by any strength or power constituted by the sim- _ 2 Raspes aecetcetnannige capi -ctemnes henssetb esti 7 
| primitive substructure, the weaker and less permanent will 


much as you country people do. | ple union of bricks alone. But Mr. Thompson thought dif- : 
TT ie - | the monument be and appear. Orders raised upon orders 
Rebecca.—Do they? Then I guess they know a plaguy || terently. He had suggested the plan of making the steeple) . om title 4 piecemeal effect: 
sight more than their owners. of brick, and was ready to take upon himself the r sibs nap ng araligl cengemt yD I REI ys 
3 | ’ - I CSPOUsIOr | and from the too great prevalence of horizontal lines, and 








Mr. Woodwworth’s Benefil.—We are happy to perceive, by j lity of its anenen. Finally, atter some debating on the sub- the multiplicity of small members and trifling ornaments, 
an advertisement in the papers, that our friend Woodworth || Ject, the trustees assented to the trial; and the steeple was grandeur becomes sacrificed to minor beauties, and the 
will take a benefit at the Lafayette theatre, on Wednesday ] begun and Gaished wah about half the time and expense re-| y hole structure is rendered less formidable in resisting the 
evening next, when one of his own most popular dramas, | 4¥!red for building a similar one of wood, and warrants a violence of dilapidating elements. 
and several attractive novelties, will be produced. We |! duration of more than ten times the years of one made of | 4.4) must close these remarks, hoping that they will not 
sincerely hope that the mere announcement of this fact wil] | ‘hat perishable material. Thus, in the mechanical construc- be deemed uncourteous or severe. If the few hints here 
be sufficient to fill the house ; for, independent of Mr. W.’s Hien of the steeple, has a point beev gained, no less credita- offered should, in any way, coutribute towards the correct 
literary claims on the public—which are neither few nor | ¥le to the arcnitect than the style aud excelience exhibited study and improvement of this clevated branch of the fine 
small—his private worth, pecuniary misfortunes, and the | the design aud decorative finish of the work. The reader arts. that aloue should outweigh every other consideration. 
necessities of an amiable family, depending on him for sup- I will now be presented with a more defiuite and techucal I ont informed, that an entire new facade will be added 
port and education, plead earnestly in his behalf. Let not | description of the exterior. |! ¢0 the eastern front of this church in the course of the com- 
the liberality of Mr. Sandford be exercised in vain, but let|| At tue very first view we have of this structure, we are ing season. It will consist of a range of heavy doric columns, 
every true friend to Mr. Woodworth, who wishes to benefit | forcibly struck with its chaste and impressive outline; and extending across the front, bearing up a bold and massive 
him indeed, patronize him on this occasion. Tickets may || we at once perceive, that the character of the work is purely entablature and pediment; the whole forming a beautiful 
be had at 536 Pearl-street, or at this office. monumental throughout. It is composed in its general di- portico after the Athenian style. When this is done, and 
The Lady of the Lake.—On Tuesday next, this beautiful | ames three quadrangular pedestals, having tne form of the exterior of the edifice neatly marbled over, St. Mark's 
r small Grecian temples, or altars, rising ove above another, Church will present a dress and finish not rivalled in its ap- 


melo-drama will be revived at the Chatham theatre, with! pres i wiih sleek “ie scaleaihindis saeeieeilid . 
all the original scenery of the lamented Coyle, which, a eS oa fore they successively ascend ; propriateness and beauty by any other temple in the city 
, || above which an obelisk, occupying about one half the en- H 


days o’ lang syne, was of itself sufficient to attract a crowd- | 


- : S | lire height, rises from the uppermost terrace, and completes || 
ed audience. The entertainments of the evening will com-|! wl . " wesc ODN 5 ORE 
| the elevation. The order of the pedestals is that of the beau- 


mence with the tragedy of Othello, in which Mr. Tryon | : on ; 
= Sas titul Athenian doric, in the autique style. The terraces over | MARRIED, 
will make his first appearance in the character of lago—the || he feet ead thie eattiitenen ° : A 
receipts of the house being for his benefit. . s are ornamented after the! ©. che 19th ull. by the Rev. Mr. Baldwin, Mr. Ezra K 
: — : : manner of the most ancient tombs and sarcophagi ; they €x- Dod. to Miss Ann Hill. 

Ladies’ Hats.—The editor of the Merchants’ Telegraph || pivit a low pediment on each face, at the feet of which the On the 20th ult. by the Rev. Dr. Snodgrass, Mr. David 
es eee by-the-by, which is a credit to our city, | union of two quadrants forms on the extremity of each angle’ Henderson, to Miss ‘Ann Eliza M'lutyre. 
and one which is fairly entitled to very extensive patron- || g triangular or car-shaped block, which is enriched with the |__ On the 21st ult. by the Rev. Mr. Kuypers, Mr. John J 
age—has the following remarks on the subject of ladies’ } honey suckle ornament, making a very pleasing and grace- Yellott, to Biss : — a “x7 . ll, Mr. Thomas 
hats, which ta transfer to the columns of the Mirror, for) fui finish. In each tympanum is scen the winged globe, an cer nent: ig ‘to Miss Ann Matilda Buckeil +i ne 
the information as well as amusement of our female readers: || ancient Egyptian ornament, emblematic of eternity. || On the 21st ult. oy the Rev. ‘Mr. Berrien, Mr. Alfred Un- 
“These are, to be sure, subjects with which we have no Our arctitect bas not favoured us with the brazen wea- derhill, to Miss Mary Ann Barker. 
business, although the side-walks are obstructed, and the ther-cock, ball and fieur-de-lys, those choice embellishments On the 23d ult. by the Rev. Mr. Mitchell, Mr. Philetus 
prospect obscured by their umbrageous rims, and their ac- |) jy moderna architecture; and really, it was a delicate and H. Holt. to Miss Lydia Curtis. 


companying projections of loops and bows. We merely ; : e “ - ’ ' ona At Orange, on the 31st ult. by the Rev. Asa Hilliard, Mr. 
pany proj i Y hazardous undertaking in Mr. T. to strip the spire of these Jeremiah Heizler, to Miss Phebe Ransom, all of Newark 


wish to make a philosophical! speculation, and to show that “ pretly things,” and thus openly violate the sanctity of ~ 4, Essex. Andrew Burnham to Anna Andrews—Adoni- 
ok things are become new.’—Lingard, in his history of | « sovereign usage.” Behe: Burnham to Sally Andrews—Nehemiah 8S. Burnham 
England, thus describes a belle in the year 1350: ‘Her Happily, however, for the art, the steeple is divested of to Susan Andrew s—Nathaniel Burnham to Heppy An- 
head was enriched with a turban, or covered with a species these metallic gewgaws, and ail such tawdry appendages, so drews—John Wagfield to Polly re P. 
ef mitre of enormous height, from the summit of which ill-adapted to that sacred character which should always be Law to —— a 2 ee 
ribbons floated in the air, like the streamers from the head preserved in monuments and temples of worship tape ng Deniele--Obed Pens MR to Ruth Butler— 
efamast. Her tunic was half of one colour and halfof; ‘Thus far 1 have spoken of the beauties of the steeple+ John L andrews to Anna G. Burnham—Andrew Andrews 
another; a zone deeply embroidered and richly ornament- | put there are some features in the work which give evidence to Anna Andrews —A real set of “ merry andrews!" 

ed with gold confined her waist, and from it was suspend- thai tie composition is not without imperfections. The great ee 

ed, in front, two daggers in their respective pouches.’| and Jeading principles of architecture are strength, unity, DIFD, 

Daggers, it is true, are mot now gleaming defiance; but and congruity of parts; and nothing should be admitted in) Onthe 20th ult. Mrs. Catharine Mallens, aged 24 years 
darts supply the deficiency, as many a punctured wight building which infringes upon these attributes. especially On the 19th ult. Benjamin Tucker, Esq. aged 68 vears 


may testify, who has perambulated Broadway during one of ‘ ad : a th On the 2ist ult. Mr. John N. Brower, aged 48 years 
eur fine days, which have of late rendered this splendid “ — eee ee — mene = On the 20ih ult. Mrs. Elizabeth James, aged 39 years. 
) urability of the structure are of ihe highest consideration. ¢), +6 o5th ult. Mr. George A. Thompson, aged 43 years 


promenade so dazzling.’ | In the lower section of the steeple, | find that Mr. Thomp-| py the 24th ult. Mrs. Elizabeth Cock. 





* The sky light window is an exception, 














Postage.—The nett amount of postage accruing to the, son has introduced Venetian windows; butlaminclined to The city inspector reports the deaths of one hundred and 
seneral government for the year 1827, was nine hundred || think that neither the student nor the connoisseur in archi- ' seventeen persons during the past week 
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JONAH ELDERBERRY, BSQ. 
AND THE DISAPPOINTED OLD MAIDS, | 
OR LOVE IN A MIST. 


Iv a small village lived Miss Bridget and Miss Dorothy. | 
The villagers were apt to call them, when speaking of them, 
Mrs.; but in retaining the prefixed Miss, I have the sanc- 
tion of their own invariable custom; and surely they had a | 
right to decide on their own appellation. 

These two old maids had long been the stockfish of the 
village. They were a sort of landmarks, and were sup- | 
posed, by the juveniles of the place, to be coeval with the 
market cross. 
peareth from the register of the parish church. 

We can most truly and seriously assure our readers, 





v 


| chelor. 
‘on that recondite subject, the state of the weather. 


eating too many stewed oysters, poor dear thing.” 


a sort of Rubicon-like pause, was renewed. 
was touched, and a mystery unlocked. 


jquence of—of—' 


isits always acceptable !”’ | 
| 


oe Cee, Seeieee, Sas Ses Re Gass, Gee }casion of my present visit is one of so peculiar a nature, 
one in which my happiness is so materially a subject, that though, without consulting me, informed you of: a liberty 
my dear Miss Dorothy must excuse any want of connexion | which I overlooked in him at the time. 


“When I am married! My dear Bridget, you are be- 
|wildered. Did not you just ask to accompany me as my 
bride’s-maid ?”’ 

“When! where! what do you mean?” cried the bewil- 
dered Bridget. 

“ Madam, this is no jesting matter, I assure you; I look 
on your conduct as unfriendly.” 
So passed half an hour. ‘‘ Madam, your conversation is unintelligible—is strange 
At the expiration of this period, the conversation, after | unaccountable : in a word, do you wish to appear as my 
A new key | friend on my approaching uaion with Mr. Elderberry, ox 
jnot?” 

“ Your union, ma’am !”’ 

“Yes, ma’am! Mr. Elderberry has, as you know, this 
Mr. Elderberry’s | morning made propesale—" 
“Yes, to me,” interrupted Miss Dorothy. 
“ Did you not say he had told you of it?” 
“His affection for me, he certainly told me he had, 


Several a-hems. Information given and received 


“ Lap-dog not very well, sick of a surfeit, occasioned by 


“Friend Miss Bridget very well?” 


“Lap-dog very well ?” | 
| 

“* Miss Bridget quite well.” | 
| 


“I have ventured to wait on Miss Dorothy in conse- 
’ a period or full stop. | 
“No need of assigning any cause. 


“ Very good—very kind—very kind indeed. But the oc- 


Had he known 


: , : < , t 
Ghat the cinef 18 maidenhead G8 ust Beat the Sow © jin detail of what it is impossible, perhaps, explicitly to ithat [I was to be thus insulted, he would have placed his 


either of these ladies. On the contrary, their efforts to 
divorce themselves frem celibacy had been numberless. 
The learned professions had encountered a full display 
of their charms. Two successive vicars had obtained 
dispensations, and left to the curates the cure of souls. 
Two curates were married men. Two succeeding ones 
had resigned their situation. The Ollapods and Brief- 
wits were besieged in vain. One by one of the apotheca-|| 
ries evaporated, and the attorneys would not plead, though 
there was every chance of an “O yes” from the respon-| 
dents. | 

Fate at length directed to the village Jonah Elderberry, 
Esq., a younger son’s younger son, who retired in the fifty- || 
eighth year of his age, on a gold-headed cane, and a life |) 
annuity of one hundred and nineteen pounds, odd shillings, 
odd pence, the bequest of an old-aunt, for whom Jonah had| 
invented a tooth powder equally choice and cheap. Jonah} 
Elderberry, Esq. was a little man, and a great beau; (en 
his arrival in the vicinity of the two spinsters, he was call-| 
ed the beau with two strings.) He wore a little wig, very || 











y 


| detail.” 
meaning, sir. 
would speak, you are acquainted with !"’ 


with which I mean—with which it is my wish to speak, I 
own I have suspected it. 


| Mr. Elderberry. 
|| too tender penchant of my heart for one of the most de-| 
serving of her sex, merits Miss Dorothy’s approbatio: 
so, my happiness will be complete.”’ 


tion is such—pardon me, sir.’ 


sionate !—Yet forgive me if I cannot leave this place witb- || 


‘confidence elsewhere.” 

“Woman! it is false!’ exclaimed Miss Dorothy, unable 
to suppress the torrent of her rage. 

“ You! marry you!” retorted the other, “ you old—you 
ugly wretch!” 

“ Come along this instant, come along!” screamed Do 
|rothy, and seizing her quondam friend by the arm, she 
Be quiet, Cupid.” jdragged her away. — y 
The last words were spoken to the lap-dog, and not to} The chair in which Miss Baliget had qostoed was at the 

joor—into it they both got; they were not very corpu- 
jlent, and the vehicle was of easy dimensions. 

“To Mr. Elderberry’s'”’ and to Mr. Elderberry’s they 
n? If! | were carried. 
| The honour of this visit not a little surprised the gentle- 
man in question, who was arranging a quantity of white 
||kid gloves, with which his table was covered. 
| “Mr. Elderberry, you did me the honour of a visit this 
|morning,’’ said Miss Dorothy, smoothing down her features 
as much as in her lay. 

“‘T had certainly that felicity ; 


“I believe—I think—I imagine—I understand your || 

Beg you will compose yourself.” 
“Then, madam, this—this—the attachment of which I | 
' 


“I confess, Mr. Elderberry, to show you the frankness 





“And may I then venture—may I hope—that this too, 





“ Sir, L protest. {f am not prepared—Cupid, I say, how 
ou tease me !—I am not at this moment capable ; my agita-| 


said Mr. Elderberry, “‘ how compas.) 


“ How kind,” 


and never, madam, did a 


ways appeared in a cinnamon-coloured coat, ll out knowing the sentiments of one whose judgment is so|) | , é 
acet, and always app visit at your dwelling confer more pleasure.” 


and a faded apple-bloom complexion. 
well; he also carried, on damp days, a small silk umbrella | 
with an ivory handle. 
clocks, and being inside of the clocks, he was sometimes | 
called Bell-hammer, which accounts for his striking har- 
mony with the two spinsters. They heard of the name 
given him, and changed it to Bel-amour. 

To Mr. Elderberry, accordingly, both ladies laid siege. 
They besieged him, in hopes that he would beseech them ; 
but each flattered herself with the hope of being the lucky | 
she, and of disappointing the other. 
by-motive, for they were bosom friends. 





However, Mr. ! 


Elder berry’ s conduct was sufficiently ambiguous—not that || lover’s feelings, and I must hasten to expedite matters. 


he failed in paying the most decided attentions to either | 
lady—on the contrary, he was equally assiduous to both ; 
and here was the mischief. 
self, that he ran a chance of being cut dead, a catastrophe | 


which was only prevented by the scarcity of bachelors in||nounced. She was introduced to her friend's dressing- || 
the village. To recur once more to the simile of the clock— } room. 


which is making the most of time—he was like a peadulam, | 
so impartial were his vibrations between the “ two parties.”’ | 
At length, however, it appeared that things were coming 
toacrisis. Miss Dorothy had had supernatural indications | 
that something was going to come. For three several morn- | 
ings, the coffee-grounds had given mysterious hints; bride- i 
cake appeared in her dreams, and cradles bounced from the | 
fire. The rind of an orange thrown over her shoulder ar- I 
ranged itself in a true love-knot. That of a turnip, to be | 
sure, had represented an H; and why might not Elde rberry 
be spelt with that letter? and even if it were not the first | 
letter of Elderberry, it was certainly the last of Jonah- 
On the morning of the fourth day came a little flourish || 
on the knocker, at the door of Miss Dorothy’s dw elling, and | i 
a single knock by way of peroration, a sort of miniature. 
town knock, or London rap in a consumption. The door 
opened, and Miss Dorothy's handmaid ed Mr.| 
Elderberry. So “enter Jonah.” ] 
‘There was something more of constraint in Miss Doro-| 
thy's manner then usual, as she motioned Mr. Elderbe erry 
to a chair; a degree of consciousness which looks very well || 








at sixteen; but it is, perhaps, reversed, when the figures | 
This something, it has no name in the living | 
| “Oh! that is when you are married: yes, then, certain- || Spruce-streets, directly opposite the Park, by Daniel Fan. 


are reversed. 
tongue, was not, however, confined to the spinster. It 


seemed even still more to occupy and overwhelm the ba-|! 


He carried age || paramount. 


He wore silk stockings, with long || said, 
own your merit requires it. 


' currence.”’ 


approbation only was wanting to perfect my felicity ; with- i ‘future 
out that I could not have ventured to complete the union, 
|| dear as it is to my heart.” 


' 
This was a powerful | \ism rather amazed | 


“You spoke, sir, of—of—an intended—a desired—on 
i your part, I say—desired union.” 
Your proposal has my onl “ Desired, ma’am, I trust, nay, I know, on both sides.’ 
I “ Indeed, sir!” with a toss: ‘‘may I inquire, for the sa 
|| tisfaction of my friend and myself, the present name of the 
Mrs. Elderberry.” 

“Are you not acquainted with it?” exclaimed the asto- 
||nished bachelor. “I understood as much this morning 
|| when I waited to gain your approval of the intended event ; 
‘that is, of my marriage with my beloved Mary Murray.’ 

** Mary Murray! vile deceiver,” exclaimed Miss Bridget 
“Mary Murray! you basest of men!’ exclaimed Miss 
And the genueman vanished, leaving Miss Dorothy aaa err 4 

| ‘OQ Dorothy! O Bridget! deceived, betrayed, undone! 


The maiden sighed, sidled, bridled, looked amiable, and 
‘Sir, if you will take advantage of my agitation, I do | 


* 1 am the happiest of men,” exclaimed the lover. “ Your || 
“Of course not'” said the lady, whom this singular tru- 


“Forgive me, madam, if I now leave you—you know a) 


” 


inished, that he should be in such haste to procure the | 
> . a i ||wept, sobbed, and said both ladies in concert. 
So equally did he divide him- || license before the wedding-day was fixed. P : 


“Mr. Elderberry, did you not this morning ask me if ! 
were acquainted with your attachment ?”’ 

“To Mary, I did; | went to acquaint you, and afterwards 
|| Miss Bridget, with the circumstanc e; by each I was told you 
were already acquainted with it.’ 

The ladies were dumfounded. The question of approba 
|| ion they had construed as a question of acceptance. Theii 

|| hopes were ruined, and the bachelor lost. They departed 
H were reconciled, and joined in hatred to the new couple 
| They went home, Miss Bridget to fondle her cat, Miss Do 


An hour had not elapsed when Miss Bridget was an-| 


“My dear Dorothy, who do you think has just left me? || 
Ah! Isee you guess ; but of course you must—he told me || 
he had just left you.”’ | 

“If you mean Mr. Elderberry, my dear friend, certainly | 
it is not long since he was here.” 

“Yes, I know he has opened it all to you; he told me 





he had.” | 
: , os ele |, rothy to vent her sph ‘upid. 
‘Indeed! he was in a great hurry to impart his tidings. | Seishin 7 na ag 
Yet he seems so happy, one cannot but pardon him.” nae - 
PP) r CONUNDRUMS. 


“Well, my love, you know I have a favour to beg, which 
I am sure you will not refuse! our friendship will insure its 
being granted.” 
“1 think I gue eas,” 


speak, my dear.’ 


“Why, you know, there must be a bride’s-maid on this || Because he is an adder-up ! 
Why is a tragedy a more natural performance in a the 


jatre than a comedy ?—Because the boxes are always in 
” fiers. 


If all the alphabet were invited to dinner, why could they 
jj not all accept the invitation ’—Because six of them come 
“well, but | after T. 


replied Miss Dorothy ; 
! Why is a boy doing bis first sums, like a serpent erect 


occasion.’ 

“Precisely what I was thinking of.” 

“ Now I should be very happy, my dear Dorothy 

“Ah! L understand you; yes, my dear friend, you cer- | 
tainly, in preference to every other, shall be my bride’s | 
err * 

“ Your bride’s maid! Miss Dorothy ?”’ 
“ Certainly, I promise it to you.” 
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